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The writing of biographies seems to be alien to 
tradition and mode of thou 1 its expression. 
ry kind of subject has appealed to the Indian 
mind for treatment both in prose and verse but not 
the biography. This may be due to our habit of 
looking on life as a very transient affair in contrast 
to what the philosophers call the Reality and the 
eternal yerities. We think that human life is of 
по acco t, at least not worth writing about. It is 
not only the writing of biographies which has not 
appealed to us, but histories also. The Hindus i 

deed a ry poor historians, ‘They have dealt with 
matters which they consider to be of far greater 
import; religious and philosophic discussions and 
expositions have been their pursuits, and we bave 
wluced great poets and dramatists but no 
ns or biographers. ‘This babit of 1 has 
persisted all these centuries. Recently, of course, 
there have been several notable — biograph 

and autobiographies such as those of Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad and Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru. But these are 
only recent developments. This may partly be due 
to another cireumstance. A biography is attractive 
if there is really anything worth writing about the 
life and doings of the individual concerned, some 
great achievement, some struggle and its successful 
termination, some invention and such other things, 
but when a people are under foreign domination, then 
what is thereto write about on individual lives? 
Хо one can be or ought to be proud of what he does 



















































vi FOREWORD 


when he serves foreign masters and any material 
success achieved in such service may be, from the 
country's point of view, sometimes an ignoble record. 
This may account for tbe absence of biographical 
literature during the last two centuries. I greatly 
regret this absence, at a п the field with 
which Tam well acquainted. er to the domain 
of aw. By common consent India has produced 
during the last 100 years Jurists and Advocates of 
great repute and distinction and learning. The 
Indian intellect has proved itself massive and 
brilliant in the forensic sphere, and during the last 
100 уса we have produced judges and advocates 
of surpassing talents, and yet there is поб even 
опе biography or autobiography of any lawyer to, 
remind us of how һе achieved success. This is a 
singular loss to the nation. Such biographies would 
not only prove exceedingly interesting and instruc- 
tive reading, but be of immense nasistance and 
Inspiration to the beginners іп (һе profession, 
generation after generation. 
Coming back to the main topic, I have 
sometimes thought that while there may not be much 
to write about in the lives of men in India our 
womenfolk should prove ideal material well worth 
description, Tt ig а completely wrong notion that 
9 Е swe Jead а life of а fn tie 
lomestic sphere. That is not so, at any rate, amo 
the Hindus. Among them Малды Етер 
5 4 а 
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Hindu woman is literally the embodiment of self- 
sacrifice and single-minded devotion. Our literature 
would be the richer if we had good biographies of 
Indian women. Tt would be ап ennobling 











further held the view that it is the duty 
of everyone to set out in writing some account, be 
it short, be it long, ак he may contrive it, of his 
ancestors for the benefit of his children and grand- 
hildren. Such accounts carried over a number of 
generations would prove of great worth and sanctity 
as venerable family records in each family. Tt does 
not depend upon rank and station at all, One 
would love to know something about one's 
ancestors, what sort of people they were, how they 
lived and behaved; such accounts would be 
instrumental in keeping alive the continuity of the 
family and thereby of the race itself 

About 10 years ago Т set out to write a short 
account of my mother in the Hindi language. As 
Т began to write it, I was overwhelmed by the 
memory of all the affection she had bestowed upon 
те and what Т had owed to her throughout my life. 
She was, I feel, in many ways an exceptional 
woman but I know that many Hindu mothers are 
like my mother exceptional in many ways. They 
are like Goddesses to their children. 

This narrative when completed was seen by 
the Editor of a Hindi magazine and my friend, this 
Editor, expressed a keen desire to publish it, Т 
was rather surprised because Т knew full well that 
there was not much of literary merit in the article 
and T said so to my friend. His answer was quite 
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frank. He said I was right, but the article was 
unique in another жау mely, it was the first 
attempt made in India by anyone to write about his 
mother, So it was published in many magazines, 
and to my great comfort was widely read and I 
imagine that it took me personally into lakhs of 
homes in India. Some years later in Calcutta I 
was pressed to write about my father. His was in 
its own мау an exceptional personality. Т complied 
with that request too and wrote this narrative in 
English. ‘This was also well received as а pen- 
portrait of a man who, while he lived, worked hard 
for the benefit of his fellow-beings, and in return 
was loved greatly by all who knew him, 

I am tempted to publish there two articles 
together here. Both deal with India that Пах 
almost disappeared. As for my mother she will 
dispel, Т hope, the з but completely wrong 
impression, that a Hindu woman brought up іп the 
olden days іп an orthodox way of life knew nothing 
and understood nothing, Т claim that my mother 
70-75 years ago, was far more advanced іп her 
look on Jife than millions of our sistera today, 
and yet she had no education in all that we consider 
modern. 






































New Deum, KAILAS NATH JU. 
14th December, 1958. E SREANG 





MY MOTHER 
RAMPYARI SOHAG RANI KATJU 


тіз NATURAL for everyone to love his own mother 
and to hold that there is no one like her in this 
world, My mother was, however, not only very dear 
to me but all her relations and acquaintances looked 
upon her аз a woman of such rare grace and culture 
that hardly one in а million could be found like hor. 
Her outlook was so advanced and her intellect was 
so keen that it seemed to me that she had been born 
fifty years ahead of her ti Had she begun her 
life fifty years later she could easily have earned 
fame as а great social reformer and a real benefactor 
of the womenfolk of our country, I trust that my 
readers of either sex will derive pleasure from а 
study of the lifo-hi а gifted woman, It 
is this purpose which has prompted me to write her 
story, Та doing so Т too shall gain satisfaction by 
the thought that in my own life-time I have been 
able to make others acquainted with my mother. 
My mother was the only child of her parents, 
father, Pandit Nandalal, was а Kashmiri 
it. He was a Government official posted in the 
Hissar District of the Panjab and later on, for many 
years, in Hoshiarpur. My mother was born in the 
month of Magh, 1915 V.S. corresponding to January, 
1859, at Sirsa in the Hissar District. Her parents 
named her Rampyari. At her father-in-law's place 
everyone called her Sohag Rani. Both these names 
were in fact very pretty and both fitted her well. 
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"There is no doubt that she was well beloved of Ram 
because after a long and happy married life of 71 
years she departed for the other world bearing the 
emblems of ber husband's love and affection— 
sankha оғ conch-shell bracelets on her wrists and 
vermilion paste on her forehead. 

Nandalal loved his daughter dearly, Rampyari’s 
mother and andmother were both alive; so she 
had plenty of affection. In those days, however, 
customs were very differ are now 
cation of women was not at all encouraged and 













































they knew little of the outside world, My mother 
used to say that her grandmother held firmly to the 


beliet th 





had faces like horses! 
Although steam engines had just come into use n 
mother's old granny had never travelled by rail 
up to the last day of her life she refused to bel 
that steam power could be used for locomot 
Such was the outlook of the ladies of the house. 
My maternal grandfather, however, had a great 
passion for knowledge. In spite of the opposition of 
his own wife, he undertook the education of his 
daughter. Providence had endowed Rampyari with 
а very keen memory. She learnt Hindi and Persian 
from her father. She also studied Sanskrit, Arith- 
metic and Geography and acquired considerable 
knowledge of Astronomy. She wax so very proficient 
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in Astrology that she could carry on ‘discussions 
with well-known Pandits and astrologers. To the end 
of her life she could recite fluently in Persian from 
Persian classics like Gulistan, Bostan and Divan 
Hafiz, She had very fine judgment and her memory 
Was so retentive that she could always remember 
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anything which she had once read or heard. She 
also studied the Hindu scriptures and could recite 
the whole of the Srimad Bhagwat Gita. 

In 1868, while she was only 9 years of age, 
she was married to my father, Pandit Tribhuwan 
Nath Katju. Our original home was in the township 
of Jaora in the Province of Malwa, Jaora was 
tucked away in « remote spot far removed from any 
city. In 1868 there was no access to it by rail, Tt 
was in this small place with its time-worn tradi 
tions and conservative atmosphere that my mother 
had to live, virtually а prisoner behind the purdah, 
till the fiftieth year of her life. Аж Т have said, she 
was married at a very early age and soon after- 
wards she had to shoulder the entire burden of 
household duties. The elder and younger brothers 
of her husband ull had separate households of their 
own. My mother had to do all the domestic duties 
herself like cooking, sewing and looking after the 
children, On the top of all this there was her great 
passion for learning. She not only continued her 
own studies but also helped others with theirs. 
Everyday at about 1 оғ 2 pam, when her house- 
hold duties were finished, girls living in the neigh- 
bourhood would gather round her and quite a busy 
little tuition clase would be started for their 
benefit with my mother as the sole teacher and 
instructor, 

Among the Kashmiri Pandits women did not 
have to veil themselves before their father-in-law 
or the elder brother of their busband, Purdah was 
observed only, in regard to outsiders. То our family 
the number of relations was by по means small. 
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All of them, whether male or female, loved my 
mother’s company and constantly gathered round 
her. boys and grown-up men would discuss 
various topics with her, There would be readings 
from news} , discussions of political and other 
events in the world at large, and, on occasion, talks 
even about suits and legal controversies. Му 
mother used to listen to all this and had no difficulty 
in following discussions. 
I recollect an incident which she once related 
“A few years after my marriage 
ne home in the evening and 
at the Nawab's Palace a 
n has put forward a problem. This problem 
has been published in the newspapers but no one 
among us could arrive at the solution’. 1 asked 
him what the problem was, and he said, “It is thi 
A man bad nine sons and 81 pearls to distribute 
among them. These pearls ranged in price from 
Re. 1 to Rs, 81, the first pearl being worth Re. 1, 
the second Rs. 2 and so on. The father wanted to 
give nine pearls to each of his nine sons but this 
was to be done in such a way as to give each one а 
lot of equal value’. The problem sounded) an 
extremely difficult one and so I kept quiet. At night 
when everyone had gone to bed I sat down to work 
it out with pencil and paper and solved it in a couple 
of hours, Next day I gave the solution to your 
тоса who wg filled with amazement. Не took it 
to the Nawab's court and proudly proclaimed that 
за onager brother's wife DA. worked it out. 
veryone who beard it was filled with surprise." 
T still remember the solution which any mother 


























to me, She sai 
one of your u 
Sohag R: 
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had worked out and for the benefit of my readers 
1 reproduce it below :— 
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Tt is really ап astounding feat for a young дігі 
‘of 20 years or so who had never been to school but 
who had educated herself entirely at home. 

2 My mother went about her domestic duties just 
like other women of her time, but her ideas and 
_ outloo гоп life were far in advance of her environ- 

г. she conditions in which she lived. 


in subjugation, She used 


women as their personal 
БАЛ better than their chattel. 
been born fifty 
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years later, she would bave taken а leading part in 
the Feminist Movement. `The activities of women”, 
she would say, “have been deliberately restricted to 
the kitchen. Men seem to regard women as their 
slaves simply because they provide them with food 
and clothing.” 

When I was old enough to understand what 

she meant, I used to smile and tell her that her 
presence in the kitchen recalled to my mind the 
image of the Goddess Annapurna, who is the giver 
bread. My mother would feel very angry 
say, “It is people like you who have 
made us useless for оі tivities by uttering 
sweet platitudes like this”. 
It was her earnest desire that every woman 
should equip herself by proper education and know- 
ledge of handicrafts to earn her own livelihood so 
that she might not have to depend on male relatives 
for ber daily bread. “I have nothing against 
marriage,’ she would say, “for it is the natural 
funetion of woman to look after the household. But 
Т do not wish that women should be kopt timid and 
helpless. She was in favour of equal rights for men 
and women. Her view was that the husband and the 
wife should carry on as equal partners in the manage- 
ment of the family. She was very much in favour 
of оре edueation. Whenever she heard or read 
in papers that any Indian girl had passed the 
В.А. or the М.А. Ехаші 4 х 
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education had not spread е 
towns 

In regard to child be 
ance with tl 
favour of birth-cont 


the more 





portant 








ring, her view was fully in 
present-day opinion. She was in 
l through voluntary continence 


conso 











and practice of Brahmacharya, She said that a 
period of at least four years should intervene between 
the births of two successive children, The first 





child, in her opinion, should be well nourished at 
its mother’s breast and allowed to grow properly 
before a second one was born. © bear ol 
children in quick succession was deeply abhorrent 
to her and she would criticise it relentlessly befe 
her circle of relations and neighbours. 

About marriage too she had her own distinc- 
tive views. She was entirely opposed to child- 
marriage, 

She did not recognise any justification for the 
diverse restrictions on marriage b 1 on subdiv 
sions of caste and sect, АП Brah ж were, in her 
он, the same, irrespective of subdivisions of caste 
and sect. She did not at all approve of the social 
diversity arising out of such subdivisions. 

She led a truly religious life. Һе was an 
earnest devotee of the God Shira to whom she used 
to offer daily worship. It was because of her devotion 
to Shiva that she gave the names of Kailasnath and 
Amarnath to myself and to my brother respectively, 
She carefully studied many religious books. 
Although she observed the customary restrictions 
about food and drink, she was never bigoted in such 
matters. She used to say that "the prohibition of 
certain kintls of food in our scriptures had nothing 
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to do with religion or with our devotion to God, 
It is meant primarily to protect our health as our 
sages were well aware that unsuitability of diet is 
responsible for many of the ailments from which 
we suffer. Instructions relating to food have been 
given the garb of religious injunction simply to 
ensure compliance on the part of ordinary people, 
In essence they are simply medical precepts апа 
advice." 




















In 1908 1 went to Kanpur to set up practice ns 
п lawyer. Six years later, 1914, I joined the Bar 
of the Allababad High Court. Before this T һай 
no connection whatever with Uttar Pradesh. 
Now we have settled in Allahabad, It was at the 
very commencement of my legal practice that my 
mother secured her release from the state of virtual 
captivity in which she was passing her days at 
Jaora. From 1909 she began coming over to me at 


Kanpur and Allahabad. 
ng in a Muslim State 










At Jaora she was li 
where she was perpetually under the restrictions of 
Purdah, even to the point of being denied the pri- 
vilege of going to the temples to offer worship to 


later to the sacred bank of the Ganga 
Allahabad. Here her movements were егі 














Purdah at Kanpur she used to go to the Ganga for 
her bath every morning and also to visit the temple 
of Kailash on her way back from the river. Here 
We made friends with many familier, some of whom 
were of our community while others were not. My 
mother was fond of paying calls on them. In the 
course of these visits she would take part in talk 
and discussion which added considerably to her 
own store of knowledge. 

In Allahabad I lived in а rented house for abou 
7 or 8 years. Later on in 1922 1 bought my own 
bungalow, It was only now, after so many years, 
that my mother got the fullest liberty to do as she 
liked. She used to come over to Allahabad often and 
to stop there for a year or two at a stretch. During 
this time she would take her daily bath in the waters 
of the Triveni, the confluence of the Ganga and the 
Yamuna, and visit the temples of Shiva-Kuthi and 
Panchmukhi Mahadev. She made it her special duty 
to look to the comfort of saints and holy men at 
Shusi and Daraganj. 

Very often at home she would arrange for 
pujas, recitals from the scriptures, discourses on 
religious topics and performance of the Homa 
ceremony. In connection with these rituals she 
would often hold discussions with the priests and 
pundits. Under her watchful eye it was not possible 
for any priest to deviate from the correct ritual or 
to get away with faulty rendering of any of the 
mantras (sacred texts). My mother knew all the 
‘mantras by heart. She took great pains to ensure 
that everything was done properly and correctly. 
She was very charitably disposed and always made 
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ties secret. Nobody was 
nd іп what way she had 
fond of travelling 





it a point to keep ber ch 
allowed to know to wl 
extended her help. She was v 
1 open-air excursions, 

It was her earnest wish to stay away from the 
din and bustle of the city and it was this that induced 
n оп the bank of the river Ganga. 
1 had dise markable talent for garden- 
ing shortly after we came to Allahabad. She used 
personally to instruct the gardeners. Many а 
fruit treo and flowering shrub she planted with 
her own hands, Even now many mango and 
guava trees and bushes of rose and jasmine are 
growing in the garden as memorials to my mother, 

My mother used to look after the cows with 
very great care and affection. Towards a cow about 
to calve she extended the same tender solicitude 
ак rds а daughter or daughter-in-law expect- 
ing her со Some weeks before calving 
she would ha cow brought to the house and 
carefully tended under her personal supervision. 
After the birth of the calf the cow would be fed 
and looked after with great саге month after month. 
The birth of a heifer was a source of great personal 
joy to my mother and the calf would be very care- 
fully tended nt home. Several cows and heifers 
of my mother's time are with us even now. Tt was 
my mother's strict injunction that, until the calf 
had fully grown up, one of the udders of the mother 
cow was not to be drawn. 

_ She had surprising knowledge of, and profi- 
ciency in, veterinary treatment, She, could not 
however tolerate dogs and cats, thinking that dogs 
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were extremely dirty and eats were absolutely faith- 
less creatures, She had a great fancy for parrots 
and birds with multi-coloured plumage and she kept, 
а lot of them as pets. 

My mother was greatly devoted to the study 
and administration of medicines. Had she been born 
in modern times, she might have become a very 
sful lady doctor. Although she did not sit 
for any medical examination, she had ап extra- 
ordinary amount of knowledge about anatomy, and 
the functions of the heart, the brain and the eyes 
and other organs. Many of onr relatives are 
eminent physicians. Doctor Sudarshan Pandit of 
Jaora and Indore, a famous man in his line, was 
as dear to me as my own brother. My mother would 
converse with him hour after hour. He too would 
treat my mother as a qualified pupil, carefully 
answer all her questions and explain to her the 
intricacies of medical science. My mother was fully 
the equal of a lady doctor in her experience of 
women's diseases and maternity cases. She would 
prescribe not only for the ladies of the household 
but also for her neighbours and for the domestic 
servants аз well. She had a sound knowledge of 
Ayurvedic and herbal medicines and she used to 
nurse her patients with infinite care and interest. 

Apart from these manifold virtues, the trait 
which most endeared her to all who сате in touch 
with her was her sweetness of disposition. Every- 
one, young and old, and even little children used to 
feel happy in her company. Her influence among 
the elder lagies of the time was also considerable. 
Нег views in all matters, relating to social customs, 
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matrimonial settlements, devotional, ritual, and 
ceremonial, were eagerly sought and acted upon. 
The youngsters at home who were in schools and 
“colleges were also greatly attached to her and loved 
her company. The history of India was constantly 
in her mind. She dearly loved to listen to good 
music, although music was not so much in fashion 
then as it is now and she had never learnt the art 
of singing. My daughter, Lila, had a very sweet 
yoice and my mother would often listen to her with 
rapt attention for hours together when Lila sang 
the famous devotional songs of Mira Bai. 

Among our relatives it was the menfolk who 
most revered my mother. By the grace of God 
many of our relatives һауе risen to eminence as 
advocates, doctor engineers, merchints 
Many of them were 
regular visitors to our house, Generally they would 
go straight to my mother and, whenever І asked 
the servants where any such visitor was to be found, 
Т would invariably be told that he was with my 
mother. Each one would come to her and tell with- 
out as Barut Бн personal affairs, his joys and 
sorrows, would listen with deep sympathy and 
give the needed advice and и Naturally the 
topics of discussion varied. The eng the 
doctor would talk about om 
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incidents of my legal practice. She understood 
everything I said and through her mature experi- 

ence and wisdom she would often give me such 
excellent points and arguments that they helped * 
me a good deal in my work 





Very few indeed possess the wonderful knack 
which my mother had for consoling the grief- 
stricken. The very benignity of her appearance 
and her ever-ready sympathy helped greatly to 
lessen the poignancy of sorrow, Т recall that a dis- 
tant cousin, who was in great mental distress at 
the time, used to come to my mother very frequently 
for comfort. She said to me one day, “whenev 
Г come and talk to aunt Sobag Rani T feel 
indescribable peace of mind”. 














My mother was greatly attached to the Jate 
Shrimati Swarup Rani Nehru (mother of Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru) who looked upon her as her own 
elder sister, and in consequence treated me as her 
own son. She would often say, “I dearly love 
Sohag Raniji for her delightful conversation, her 
spiritual discernment and her wise counsel. A talk 
with her greatly relieves me іп my anxicties’’. 

-~ Many such tributes of praise for my mother from 
various individuals come to my mind as I write 
~ these lines. 

F: She had never any occasion to address a public 
meeting ог to take part in any public gatherin; 
Nevertheless she acquired considerable ee in 
her | circle and neighbourhood. She took keen 

6 al tics aera kept herself well- 
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very strong and well-defined views оп Ше Hindu- 
Muslim question. She used to say that great in- 
justice had been done to the Hindus. This country, 
ïn her view, belonged to Hindus and they were 
justly entitled to its biggest share. She had travelled 
all over India with my father, The destruction of 
Hindu temples and shrines during the Muslim 
regime had deeply wounded her sentiments. If ever 
this subject came up for discussion she gave vent 
to her feclings forcibly 

The thought of doing good to the poverty- 
stricken masses of India was constantly in her mind. 
Her heart was always full of admiration for the 



















of prohibition initiated by the Congress Ministry 
and strongly disapproved of even the drinking of 
tea, Опсе, I remember, she had been to the Triveni 
for a holy dip in the Ganga during the Magh Mela 
at Allahabad. On her retu she accosted me 
angrily saying, "You are not doing anything atull 
about this and the poor people will be utterly 
ruined’. I asked her “Mother, what is the matter?” 
and was told in reply that the owners of tea gardens 
had set up special tents at the fair where they were 
distributing tea free of cost. Obviously, the object 
of this free distribution was to make the people 
tea-minded. My mother did not at all approve of 
my habit of taking tea. She held that milk and 
curd were the proper drinks for Tndians and the 
inevitable consequence of taking tea instead would 
be loss of appetite and a breakdown of health. 
Referring to me she wonld say, “Tt is Pou Govern- 
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ment officials who are causing great evil to the 
country for the sake of little revenue”. 

Her conversation was sweet and serious. She 
disliked idle gossip or bombast of any kind. Ever? 
up to the last day of her life, she was ever anxious 
to uequire fresh ideas and to add to her store of 
knowledge, She was the very embodiment of eq 
nimi І have never seen her beside herself with 
anger or with joy. There was no trace of envy іп 
her disposition. She was tranquil alike in joy and in 
sorrow, She was not in the habit of giving way to 
tears and lamentations like ordinary sentimental 
women 

Many girls have been married off in our family 
І have never seen my mother shed tears when these 
girls left their home for their husband's, although 
most other female members of the family used to 
р оп such occasions. My mother was always 
calm and collected, If any newly-married daught 
or grand-daughter of hers ever felt sad at the pros- 
pect of impending separation from the family she 
would console her saying : “Do not weep, my darl- 
ing: you are going to your own true home and it is 
a day of great rejoicing for all of ия”. 

‘Of the poignant grief of bereavement, too, my 
mother bad her share because she had to endure 
the passing away of her dearly beloved daughter and 
grand-daughter whom she had reared with her own 
hands. But even these calamities she bore with her 
customary patience and fortitude and never for a 
moment did she lose her great strength of mind. 

She (релісі everyone with befitting friendship 
and amiability. At her father’s house she bad a 
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brother who was an adopted son. She treated his 
Wife as if she was her own sister, I too looked upon 
this lady as my mother and she on her part loved 
‘me as her own child, It was at her house that I 
stayed at Lahore for five years in my college days 
up to the date of my graduation, Her daughter and 
her son-in-law, Pandit Brajamohan Nath Zutshi, 
held my mother in veneration too «сер for words. 
At home my mother was even kinder to her 
daughters-in-law than to her own daughters. She 
used to вау “Му daughters have, after their 
marriage, built up homes of their own. My 
daughters-in-law are now the lights of my house’, 

Hers, therefore, was а very happy home with- 
ош any quarrel or bitterness anywhere. Every one 
lived hap) under my mother's fostering | caro, 
Тһе danghters-in-law too were very respectful and 
attentive to their mother-in-law and looked upon 
her as their own mother. By the grace of Provi- 
dence, the number of young Indies in our family 
circle, both daughters and daughters-in-law, was 
quite a goodly опе. It is impossible to describe the 
great love and attachment which they felt for my 
mother. 
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history, geography, astronomy, medicine and gene- 
ral science. Above all, as I have already said, my 
mother had her own distinctive views on every sub- 
ject. At Allahabad there was a Parsi lady doctor, 
Miss Commissariat. She had very high foreign 
qualifications, English and American, and was 
really capable. She held my mother in such high 
regard and affection that she used to call her 
“mother” and was in fact like a daughter to her. 
There are many such episodes which come to my 
mind but I do not wish to add to the length of th 
narration by their recital. 

By constant practice my mother had obtained 
a very good grasp of the science or principles of 
Astrology. When we were at Allahabad my mother 
would draw up the horoscope of all the children 
which were born in the family or in our domestic 
household. She had in fact acquired great profi- 
ciency in astrological calculations. Whenever ап 
astrologer came to me, I would send him straight 
up to my mother saying, “Sir, I know nothing 
about these things; you had better talk to my 
mother'’. It was not only a convenient method of 
escape for me but it also served to expose the utter 
ignorance of many of these so-called astrologers. 
So far as I know many of my mother's predictions 
have come true. Forty years ago, when I was in 
college, she read my horoscope. Her predictions 
bout me during the Inst forty years of my life have 
Ш come true in every detail. God alone knows about 
=; pie stents: which will come to pass in future years | 
C 7 өмі it my mother has even left with me her prediction 

ри ЕЯ the date of my death. 
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In the matter of food and drink my mother was 
very punctilious. She would never partake of any 
„cooked food which had been touched by others 
including myself, but she did not accept the doc- 
trine of untouchability. I have often seen her 
lovingly call to her side the children of so-called 
low caste people and fondle their babies dearly. 

She was fond of plain living and practised 
moderation in everything. Among the Kashmiri 
Pandits, it is customary to partake of fish and meat 
since Sharada Bhagwati is the presiding goddess of 
their households, But my mother had, for many 
years, abstained from eating meat or fish. She used 
io take only one meal a day which she prepared 
for herself in a cooker. At night she only took а 
cup of milk. She always kept excellent health but 
three years before her death sbe lost her eyesight 
owing to some affection of the iris, Notwithstand- 
ing this, her nature continued to remain as sweet 
as ever and there no diminution in her inordi- 
nate zeal for knowledge. 

All-told we were five brothers and sisters. My 
mother used to love us all, but everybody used to 
кау that she loved me most. My mother once said 
to me, “Up to the age of twenty-four no child had 
been born to me. But this did not grieve me much 
because I had no great hankering for children and 
looked upon them as something of a nuisance. 
When bowever my first child, a girl, 
me, I felt a great yearning for 
to Lord Shiea accordingly". “When 
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tions the Katju family had never had the good for- 
tune of h g a son born tọ it and hence, to 
continue the line, adopted sons bad to be brought 
She could hardly think that Providence would per- 
mit her to enjoy the bliss of having а grandson of 
her own to fondle and rear up. Her forebodings 
came true for within eight months of your birth, 
she left this world. I too fell seriously ill. І started 
getting slow fever shortly after your birth and this 
continued for nearly two years. I thought it was а 
сане of tuberculosis. But eventually I recovered. 
Tormenting thoughts used to come to me at night 
and m d Hill with tears. Т worried about the 
fate of the darling child who bad been vouchsafed to 
me after such arde ғ. What would happen 
to him after my at sort of treatment 
would he receive at the hands of a step-mother? Who 
would look after him properly? Time and again 
I prayed to Lord Shiva beseeching him to give me 
length of days and strength so that I might bring 
up the dear child which He in His merey had 
granted to me. He must have heard my prayers for 
as you see here I am looking after your children 
and grand-children even as I looked after you and 
enjoying the greatest happiness of my life. You too 
Were extremely fond*of me and fed at my breast up 



































to the age of four’. 


Can any child ever repay the debt he owes to 
such а mother? 

Loss of eyesight during the closing years of 
her life was a great handicap to ber freedom of 


“movements Nevertheless for the sake of her health 


she would take a walk in the garden every morning 
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holding the hand of a servant who acted as а guide. 
When she reached the age of eighty she started 
„saying, like Gautama Buddha, that now that the 
body had become useless it was time to discard it. 
Her health was also failing and she began her pre- 
paration for the final day. With her own hands she 
distributed her jewellery among her daughters, her 
daughters-in-law and grand-daughters. She also 
made other gifts according to her heart's desire, 
For herself she merely kept a saree іп which 
she said her body should be dressed after her death, 
And thus she made ready for the last great Journey. 
My mother always used to read the Gita 
herself and she was fond of hearing recitations 
from it. The eighth chapter of the Gita was 
particularly dear to her. 
On the sacred soil of Allahabad, the land of 
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п ав we discard our old clothes and put 
on new ones, so too does the soul dis- 
card the worn out body’. 

My wife arrived a few hours later and had а” 

Jast look at my mother. On that momentous day 

І could appreciate the intense longing of Hindu 

women to predecease their husbands so as to be able 
to depart with sankha and sindur intact. Му 

mother had long given up wearing coloured sarces 
and used to put on plain white sarees with coloured 

borders. If any one requested her to put on а 
coloured silk saree she would say, “That would 

hot suit me at all in my old а, But the saree 

which she had selected and put away for ber last 
journey was of a beautiful crimson hue. When her 
body was bathed and clothed with this saree of 
her choice and her forehead was smeared with 

vermilion she looked as sweet and pretty as a 
newly-wed bride. АП traces of age and infirmity 
had vanished as if by the magical dispensation of 
Providence. Sohag Rani carried triumphantly on 
her person, in that last journey of hers, the 
emblems of her wifehood, her husband's love, 
sankha and sindur. 

‘Her death has not grieved me. But I have felt 
“great sorrow at the thought that I was not able 
to serve her as she should have been served and 
uttended to, Т am not talking of cares and com- 

which money could provide. Of these there 
no dearth because everything in the home was 

" Та hinking of personal service on my part. 


as d to | in my legal 






























so deeply engrossed my le 
n other work that I could not find 
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time to tend her and to serve her with my own 
hands. Up to the last day of her life my mother 
had nursed me in my sickness and never failed to 
“look after my comfort and physical well-being. 
But I had not been able to do anything for her. 
Tt is now my sole desire and my most earnest prayer 
that T may be fortunate enough to renew my close 
association with her in my next birth, May she 
be my preceptor and I her disciple, or may she be 
my father or mother and I her child. Thus alone 
will my heartfelt yearning be satisfied. 
[Translated from Hindi.) 





МҮ ҒАТНЕН, 
PANDIT TRIBHUWAN NATH KATJU. 


(| mis is the story of my father. I wrote the 

story of n other some у 
readers liked it. She was in ma 
woman, So was my father and hi 
found equally inte: 
h 









markable 
story ma; 
sting. It is not the sto 
with many academic 
tinguish himself in any way 
by amassing any great wealth. It is however the 
story of one who struggled greatly against adverse 
circumstances, and was entirely self-educated; who 
by his integrity of mind and а sense of he 
Which would not brook the slightest insult or stain, 
led a long life with the utmost purity and was in 
his own life-time greatly loved and honoured for 
his solicitude and affection for all he knew, and 
who, when he died, was widely mourned in his 
native town as no one had been mourned there for 
centuries. 

My father was an adopted child and the story 
of his adoption is in itself rather remarkable as 
indicative of the close ties which often bind Hindu 
families together, 

Bholanath Dar and Mansaram Katju were 
Kashmiri Pandits, They or their fathers before 
1em ілігеді, from Kashmir somewhere about 
great highway for Kashmiri Pandit 
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some families coming cast to the United Provinces 
and Bihar and Bengal, and some going west or 
southwest to Rajasthan and Central India (present 
*Madhya Bharat), Both Bholanath Dar and Mansa- 
ram Katju found their way cia Delhi to Madhya 
Bharat, In 1818 was fought the fourth Marhatta 
War in which Ма aja Holkar was defeated by the 
British and had to cede large territories to the East 
India ny. One of his Commanders, a Pathan, 
Ghafur Khan by name, is said to have sided with 
the British and his Jagir which he held from 
Maharaja Holkar was, as a reward, confirmed to 
him by а provision in the Treaty of Mehedpur 
whi followed this war. Ghafur Khan made а small 
town Jaora, the capital of his newly-aequired State. 
Mansaram Katju entered the service of Ghafur Khan 
shortly afterwards and the Jaora town hns been the 
family home of the Katjus ever since. It is on the 
railway to Ajmer, 80 miles north of Indore. 

A simer of Bholanath Dar was married to 
Mansaram Katju but they had no child of their own, 
Bholanath Dar bad two sons, Badrinath and 
Jwalanath, and he gave Badrinath in adoption to 
his brother-in-law Mansaram. 

Badrinath Katja was born in Delhi in 1815 and 
after his adoptive father’s death һе entered the service 
of the Jaora State and died in that service in 1875. 
His natural brother Jwalanath also spent his life іп 
service in Jaora and died some years later. Both the 
brothers bought small adjacent houses in 1840 and 
1844 and lived there with their families, Though 
Badrinath had, by adoption, become.a cousin of 
Jwalanath yet Jaora being а small place the two 
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brothe 












t and their families continued to live in cloxe 
amity. 
Badrinath Katju had a daughter, but no son. 
This daughter had two sons, and one of them was 
adopted by her father Badrinath. This child unfor- 
tunately died some years afterwards to the great 
grief of Badrinath and his wife. The old lady was 
Particularly heart-broken and though her relations 
advised her repeatedly that she and her husband 
should adopt another son to assuage her sorrow and 
continue the family line, she persistently refused 
because she said that evidently she was not destined 
to have a son. I single her out rather than her 
husband because among Kashmiri Pandits in the 
domestic sphere women have always occupied a 
dominant role. 











Jwalanath’s wife had however plans of her own. 

She had а large family and when her third son was 
born in September, 1861 and was just eleven days 
old, she took the baby across to the other house and 
presented him to Badrinath's wife saying * here 
is your child 7 and walked away much to the 
amazement of the latter, е protested and refused 
the offer but there was nobody to listen to her: 
‘alanath’s wife bad vanished. The tussle over the 
baby went on for nearly cight months, Badrinath's 
© wife endeavouring repeatedly not to accept the gift, 
“the mother equally resolutely declining to withdraw 

it, Ultimately the mother won and Badrinath’s wife 
g to accept the child as hers. This was my 

, named Tribhuwan Nath. That is the way 

oll days in Hindu families sisters-in-law 
с each other. Be it remembered that this 
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Was а pure gift of affection by one sister-in-law to 
another in no way influenced by any considerations 
of wealth or property because the Katjus had none. 
ы ‘Tribhuwan Nath as а child had Jittle schooling, 
There was no English school then іп Jaora, The 
custom was to employ a Maulvi who he Urdu 
and Persian, that b the official language those 
days, and Tribhuwan Nath's education was confined 
to instruction by а Машу). 

His adoptive father Badrinath occupied a rather 
responsible position in the Jaora State. The Political 
Department maintained a aber of Political 
Agencies in charge of Political Agents to exercise 
general supervision over these small States. The 
Political Agent in charge of thes Malwa Agency 
(which included Jaora) was stationed at Agar, 40 
miles from Ujjain. Each State attached to the 
Agency was required to a nt a representative, 
called a Vakil, whose duty was to live at the Political 
Agent's headquarters and be the normal official 
channel for communication between the Political 
Agent and his State. The Vakils also formed a Board 
of Punches for settlement of inter-boundary disputes 
among the various States under the general super- 
vision of the Political Agent. Badrinath was for 
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years of age, but Ше was a precocious lad and with 
the concurrence, and 1 think, very likely on the 
initiative of the Political Agent himself, this young 
boy of 13 was appointed by the Nawab Sahib of Jaora 
to officiate in his father’s place, and he continued to 
do so for a period of 8 months to everybody's satisfac- 
Чоп. One of my father's most precious papers was 
а certificate given to him by Col, Martin, the then 
Political Agent, in which С Martin, testified 
to the energy and ability and the efficiency with 
whieh this young lad had discharged his responsible 
duties аз а Vakil, Badrinath passed away in 1875 
and my father was confirmed as а Vakil in his 
place. He was then exactly 13 years 9 months old, 
‘True it is that-in many States in those days often 
appointments were made on a hereditary basis and 
wont from father to son, but even then this was а 
most unusual case. Tribhuwan Nath, appointed in 
1875, continued in State service for 70 years till his 
death in 1945. I think this is an absolutel; unique 
record of service for any man. Incidentally this 
early appointment was a source of constant reference 
and edification in the family circle. Often my father 
would remind me and my brother that while we 
were receiving education at college and were consi- 
dered by every one as mere boys, or students, he had 
started life at the age of 13 years and 9 months and 
had commenced discharging the most onerous duties 
of a Vakil. Of course before such a prodigy we 
dooked and felt always very humble and said so, 
Out of these 70 years, fifty were yeurs of active 
service. He held every kind of office in the State. 
Не was а Magistrate, a Civil Judge, а Customs 
. 
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Officer, a Settlement Officer, а District Officer, 
Personal Assistant to the Minister and ended by 
holding a seat in the State Council as a Revenue 
"Secretary, and by common consent he discharged 
the duties of every office with signal distinction. 
His natural intelligence was indeed great. His book 
reumstances, small but 
ly kept on 








learning was, іп the 
throughout his long life he continuo’ 
adding to it. He acquired good jowledge of 
Persian and his Urdu style was casy, literary and 
dignified. He had a very ready pen and was a 
great draftsman of scholarly minutes. His knowl- 
edge of gen affairs was wide, and during 
all these seventy years, I think, he пізей 
his daily Urdu paper. He knew no English but 
the daily paper satisfied his great thirst for 
information of public affairs both at home in India 
and abroad, Such intense intellectual curiosity 
and avidity for information was only equalled by 
my mother, About 1925 my younger brother 
took over as Revenue Secretary of the State my 
father was formally retired by the Nawab Sahib 
of Jaora on his full sala) 
а free man but the relat 
Nawab Sahib, the Ruler of the State, were in a 
way во extraordinary that he was both in and out 
of service till his death. The Nawab Sahib, 
Tftikhar Ali Khan, was born in 1883 and was four 
years older than myself. The relations between 
the Nawab family and the Katju family were rather 
curious. There was official subordination no doubt 
but added thereto was a sense of family relation- 
ship also, 2а:2810 when хушд éntered the 















































service of the State, Nawab Ismail Khan was оп 
the Gaddi. Не died in 1895 and his son, Iftikhar, 
ceeded him. During the minority of Iftikhar 
Ali Khan his uncle (mother’s sister's 
Yar Mohammad Khan acted both as 
well as a Minister. Tftikhar Ali Khan was invested 
with full powers in 1905 and commenced ruling 
on his own on the death of Yar Mohammad Khan 
two years later. My father had seen Iftikhar Ali 
Khan grow from а baby, had fondled him when, 
he was a child and loved him gre: 
was fully reciprocated by the Nawab who used to 
call himself my elder brother, T fully bel 
had my father been ever put to a choice between 
me and Nawab Iftikhar Ali Khan, he would һауе 
readily sacrificed me for the sake of the Nawab 
Sahib: so deep was his personal devotion for th 
Jntter. And Nawab Tftikbar АН Kban alwa; 
treated him with the greatest respect. After Yar y; 
Mohammad Khan's death my father’s ee 














































and influence in State affairs rose immensely 
emoluments were also doubled from Rs. 150 
Rs. 300 a month, but apart from the salary the 9) 
personal consideration and the care that the Nawab ~ b- 
ей on father was indescribable. Tt ія true 
‘that father had retired and was free to leave Jaora 
pen used often to do so in the cold weather to 

isit me at Allahabad. But during his absence 
ан felt uneasy and lonely and used to tell 
пораи. so long as you remain іп Jaora 

and һауе a sense of great security, 
а 
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able,” And іп 19386 wh asked per- 
mission to pay me his customary cold weather 
visit the Nawab said, * Panditji, of course, you 





may go but do please return soon, because I feel 
хо unhappy in your absence.” This remark of his 
touched my father so greatly that he resolved that 
he would never leave Jaora again and for the 
remaining nine years of his life he never did во. 
Not that he saw the Nawab Sahib daily. He would 
go to the Palace only once а week and sometimes 
not even that. But every morning a chaprasi used 
to come to enquire about father's health and 
ted to the Nawab Sahib personally how father 
was, and if father was ever indisposed then great 
was the Nawab’s anxiety. There would be repeated 
enquiries in the day, his personal physician would 
come and ко would he himself too. When father 
1 in February, 1945 Nawab Sahib gave it out 
that he expected all condolence visits to be paid 
to him rather than to me, because he said that he 
was the eldest son of Panditji. They wrote to each 
other frequently and Nawab’s letters to father 
breathed an nir of filial respect апа affection, 
Right to the end of his days whenever any important 
matter came up before the Nawab Sahib, or any 
important State document was to be drafted, father 
was called in for advice and assistance, Jaora 
State has now ceased to exist as a separate political 
entity. It forms part of the great Madhya Bharat 
Union: and it is well that both my father and 
Nawab Tftikhar Ali Khan did not live to see this 
consummation, because жо deep was father's 
Personal attachment to the Nawab ап the State, 
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that its disappeara 
indeed. 

Nawab Iftikhar Ali Khan had, as an indivi 
dual and as а Ruler, many failings, great and* 
small, but he had one great redeeming virtue. 
He detested official corruption and опе of the 
things, I fancy, which attracted the Nawab to my 
father so greatly was his trust in my father’s 
incorruptibility. In those days when official cor- 
ruption was not stigmatized by public opinion as 
something v reprehensible, my father's integrity 
of conduct and character shone like а star. In 
his own limited world temptations were many 
and oft-recurring, but he stood like a rock of 
purity in disturbed waters. He once told me that 
to his infinite regret when һе was very young, 
about 20 or 22 years old, he had accepted two 
small sums, I think, not exceeding Rs. 200 in the 
aggregate, from some suitor or other individual, 
but beyond that be had never touched a pice ex- 
cepting his salary which for many years was 
small indeed, and he said that whenever he thought 
of that lapse on his part he hated himself and 
was grief-stricken. So strict was he on this point 
that even the use of official stationery—paper 
and pencils—for private purposes was unknown 
in our home. This impeccable probity gained for 
my father universal respect and reverence and 
he was fully conscious of it himself too. Among 
his many virtues, I fear, humility was not included. 
w was proud of his honesty and always held it 
an example to his colleagues and official sub- 
Aes алі friends alike. This integrity added 





e would have made him sad 
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to his stature and his sense of self-respect 
considerably, He was exceedingly sensitive and 
when one day the Minister Yar Mohammad Khan 
“wrote to him in a hoff that һе thought he was not 
receiving that assistance from my father which he 
expected, then and there without consideration 
of the consequences, father tendered his resigna- 
tion saying proudly that he worked hard but if 
the Minister thought that he did not render the 
requisite assistance, his continuance іп service 
was useless. This was on father's part a very 
daring act indeed because we were a large growing 
family and had his resignation been accepted he 
would have found himself in great difficulty. The 
Minister, however, had very likely forgotten with 
whom he was dealing and he at once recanted, 
and in a very friendly and even brotherly letter 
gently rebuked my father for being so hypersensi- 
tive and there the matter ended. T have по doubt 
that by his example and precept for over half a 
century he kept not only his children but all those 
who came in contact with him and under his 
influence to the strait path of rectitude. 

Не had been denied opportunities and his neti- 
vities were confined in a small State. Under more 
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thought of them. His wide familiarity through his 
newspapers and periodicals with the march of events 
in the world made him confident of his own views 
and he seemed to lay down the law on all topics,+ 
matters of high State policy or anything 
aportant or unimportant, with an air of 
Badrinath’s premature death in 1875 had 
made him face the world all by himself from the 
е being no elder brother in 
the family to exercise any check or restraint, he 
had grown self-reliant and assertive of his own 
individuality. He was prepared to set his hand to 
any work. He delighted in village planning. He 
supervised the constr of buildings, planted 
gardens and orchards, established dairy farms and 
seemed to know something of almost everything in 
the world. This characteristic produced rather 
singular repercussions in the immediate family 
circle between him and my mother, and his 
iren. 

He was married in 1868, at the age of seven, 
to a girl older than himself by over two years. And 
this дігі developed into a woman who was, if any- 
thing, more intellectual than he was, had greater 
native intelligence and force of character. She also 

é was self-educated and had much wider intellectual 

curiosity than her husband and greater zest for 

knowledge. My grandmother died when Т was only 

8 months old and thereafter the family consisted 

of my parents and their growing family. My 

like her husband, had no elder to guide or 

7 ег іп the family. Т am afraid my father 

sed my mother's балесны superiority and he 
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was also conscious that he was not her mateh both 
in knowledge and in power of debate. Therefore, he 
tried sometimes to browbeat her by exercise of the 
arbitrary authority supposed to be vested in а hus- 
band. As І grew up, I noticed how unhappy my 
another sometimes became by the harshness of my 
father’s language on occasions, Neither of them 
seeuted to possess in those days the saving grace 
of humour, Both of them were always far too 
serious, and if my father was ever in а lighter mood 
it may have been with his friends outside, but I 
never saw any evidence of it at home in boy- 
hood in the family circle. This absence of humour 
led to scenes and to frictions, Among other things, 
my mother was a strong believer in the divine right 
of woman to be completely equal to man in every 
respect, She did not concede that it was for the wife 
to obey and for the husband to command, She 
thought that the husband and wife were comrades 
in the great adventure of life. My father held oppo- 
site views and, conscious as he was that he was not 
equal in argument, he seemed to insist that when 
he so desired his word should prevail. My mother 
lost her father in 1896 and she was left only with 
her own home. In Hindu families a father's home 
lends a sense of security as well as self-respect to 
every woman, She feels that if unfairly treated she 
has somewhere to go to seek shelter, But if that 
shelter is not available she feels a sense of helpless- 






































for a considerate husband to show to his wife all 
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appreciated. But somehow with all these tempera- 
mental differences my mother е: 
nfided to me the secret why she would recon- 
cile herself to my father's occasional Jack of consi- 
deration for her feelings. She said that what a wife 
can never forgive is her husband's unfaithfulness 
to her. On the other hand, if the husband is faithful, 
that covers a multitude of shortcomings in his 
wife's eyes. In that respect father was an ideal 
husband, with an irreproachable character and very 
abstemious habits. And my mother was the mistress 
of her home and all his salary came direct into her 
hands to be applied for household purposes as she 
thought fit. Whenever, she sa 
aggrieved, she thought of all hi 
how fortunate she was 1 that enabled her to 
make the necessary allowances in her husband's 
favour. Т have said that these were merely tempera- 
mental differences leading to occasional outbursts. 
otherwise my father was a ted husband. I may 
also add that when I started my law practice in the 
United Provinces іп 1908, it had rather curi 
results both for my father and for my mother. My 
mother was then 50 years of age, and the very feol- 
ing that there was then another home of her own 
son where she could go as а matter of right infused 
іп her a sense of greater independence. Passage of 
time also had made my father more mellow. But Т 
think he also recognised definitely the change 
brought about by the establishment of another home 
in the family, and in his discussions with my 
mother he seemed always to bear in mind that he 
could no loñger always have his own way. 
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My parents’ oppressive seriousness of mind i 
those years reacted to their children’s great disadvan- 
tage, Neither effusive by mperament. My 

+ mother was far too busy with her household affairs. 
She did her cooking, sewing and everything else and 
my father had his own routine, He would go to his 
office in the morning about 11 o'clock, return late 
in the evening about 6, have his meal and then after 
about half an hour would go again to the Minister's 

dence for social intercourse and club life and 

return after 11 o'clock when all the children had gone 
to bed. He spoke to us but selde and never unbent 
himself with us. At that time his philosophy of life 
evidently seemed to be that any display of affection 

towards his children was to be rigidly avoided. I 

had therefore almost a loveless life. In Hindu joint 

families young parents in those days used to be too 
shy to be demonstrative in public. That deficiency 
ia made up by grand-parents who frequently even 

spoil the little ones in the family. Unluckily, Т 

never knew what it was to have grand-parents at 

all and therefore in my boyhood and even later 
never experienced much caressing or warmth of 
paternal love. It was not that Т was singled out for 
this misfortune. My younger brother and_ sisters 
experienced it too, but to a lesser degree. My elder 
sister and I shared the full blast of the ісу coldness 
of our father, and we always held him greatly in 
awe. He кеспей to us inaccessible. But as he 
advanced in middle age he mellowed considerably 

and, I think, the youngest child in the family, a 

daughter, born in 1899, was the luckiest of us all. 


























However my father’s suppressed paternal instincts 
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seemed to overflow in a flood when on my marriage 
in 1905 my wife came into the family, She was 
then only fourteen years old, and from the very 
first day my father showered all his paternal affection ~ 
upon her, He would buy her presents, he taught 
her Urdu and be talked and played cards with her 
_ for hours, and I think he in his turn then learnt 
how to relax and smile and enjoy himself in the 
family circle. When she came into our family, 
according to the custom of the Kashmiri Pandits, 
she was given а new name and my parents called 
her Lakshmi Rani. My father had many grand- 
children, and he loved them all, but like Jesus who 
loved all his disciples but loved Peter most, similar- 
ly my father loved the children of Lakshmi Rani 
most, and when they began to arrive from 1910 
onwards, then it was a sight to see father playing 
with them, laughing with Шеш: I envied them so. 
He loved Lakshmi Rani as only in Hindu families 
daughters-in-law are loved. She became dearer to 
him than bis own daughters. And when she died іп 
1944 three months before him, it broke his heart 
and hastened his own end. He beld her in high 

esteem for her wisdom, her gentleness, her tranqui 
ity of mind, for the quict efficiency with whieh 
managed her home and her family and above all 
patience and fortitude with which she bore 
sorrow and suffering. For us aup Ipa R 

Lakshmi, because she brought wil 
eed fortune. But Т am digres- 

her story. aba “4 А. 
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nowhere else, He was anxious that I should follow 
my ancestors” footsteps and serve the State. So when 
I passed my law examination in 1907 he wrote to 
the Minister (without my knowledge) offering me for 
State service. But the Minister did not display any 
great enthusiasm about it. He told father: ‘* Kailas 
Nath is still young (I was then less than 20 years 
old) and he had better get some expe е some- 
where before his appointment to any office in the 
Біце." This annoyed my father greatly, and disap- 
pointed him too, and he wrote back in reply that it 
was for the Minister to decide, but he must add that 
just as when a young bird flies out of the nest for the 
first time seldom does it, if ever, return to it 
similarly if I once got out of Jaora, there was no 
saying whether I would ever willingly come back 
again. This diplomatic hint did not move the 
Minister in any way and Т had to seek my fortune 
in the wide wide world, because for me every place 
under the sun outside Jaora was equally distant, 
equally attractive. By barest accident T chose Kanpur 
for starting my law practice and as my father appre- 
hended, so it happened. T never got back to the nest 
again. 

‘This additional home at Kanpur and subsequent- 
ly at Allahabad widened father's horizons also 
considerably. Not that his attachment to Jaora was 
in any way lessened, but he liked the prospect of 
spending some months in the cold weather іп the 
United Provinces with us. He led with me a rather 
easy life. But so strong was his sense of i 
and his anxiety not to be a burden on gthers that he 
took immense care to be of the utmost use while he 
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stayed with us. He would build houses, supervise 
repairs, lay out gardens and benefit me and my family 
by his invaluable care, advice and guidance. But 
ultimately he could not adjust himself to the new 
environment. He was of the old school and was not 
much in sympathy with the rising tide of democracy 
and a democratic attitude of mind. He did not think 
much of the intelligence, and political wisdom and 
experience of the common man, and he believed 
stoutly in doing good to others rather than letting 
them alone to do it themselves. He was of the 
opinion that he was far better equipped to decide 
what was guod for them. He bad acted on that 
principle for fifty years in the Jaora State doing all 
manner of good things, but doing it himself through 
State agency. But when he came to Allahabad he 
found himself in the city of Pandit Motilal Nehru 
and Madan Mohan Malaviya, а lone figure, and his 
want of acquaintance with the English language 
also proved a hindrance, and then there was in 
him a sense of pride; in him, as my mother used to 
say, the “ Rajo Guna ™ was the ruling instinct 
and he was not prepared to sink his own individuality 
and take so to say, to meditation or restful life. He 
“wanted incessant action, something to do himself. 
Though whenever he came to Allahabad he gathered 
а number of people round him, who admired him 
and liked hin immensely, he thought always that, 
do what he would, he would ever be known in 
САНЫ as Dr Katju's father, and this position 
ot prepared to accept. In Jaora it was 

е . He was revered there for himself 

and there was no important 
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family in the State, high or low, whom he had not 
known and befriended for generations, and to every 
опе he was the © Panditji 7. And there in Jaora as 
* long as he lived, no matter what my standing might 
be in the legal profession or ablic life, T- was 
only Panditji’s elder son, and in that description Т 
gloried. T loved to be that and nothing else in Jaora. 
So ultimately after 1936, as I have already said, 
partly out of consideration for Nawab Iftikhar Ali 
Khan and partly for this unexpressed reason of his 
own, he never left Jaora. In this matter my mother 
took a different - The old lady had different 
views altogethe father and she had travelled 
extensively throughout India on tours of pilgrimage 
e had become devoted to the Triveni at 
» and with failing eye-sight and advancing 
age, she said she had discharged her duties suffi- 
ciently by her husband and would no longer leave 
the banks of the Triveni, and there she died in aoai 
My father survived her nearly six years. 
In Jaora in his closing years my father haa 
become an institution, АП people, of every class, 
of all communities, took pride in him and looked 
up to him as a sage counsellor and trusted friend. 
Everywhere he was welcomed. He had numerous 
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member of the fa 2 and for his service father 
not only took care of him but of his wife and 
children too. Youngsters used to come to play with 
him. For his natural brothers’ children and grand- ” 
children he had warm affection and they all 
respected him as the eldest of the family and their 
dearest well-wisher. To them and to other rela- 
tions Jaora became a place of pilgrimage*and such 
was his largeness of heart that to everyone who 
came he gave something priceless of his wisdom 
and of his experience. In his declining years three 
obsessions almost possessed п. The first was 
that he should remain independent and not be 
under obligation to anybody in the world, not 
even to his own children. He wanted to give some- 
thing to everybody and take nothing from апу 
one. ‘The second was his intense desire that up to 
the day of his death he should be physically fit to 
look after himself and, again, be under по 
obligation to anybody for care and nursing. And 
the third was his passionate longing to die at Jaora 
in his own ancestral home. He once pointed out 
to me the small kutcha room where he was born 
and he said wistfully “how can I leave this place 
іп my old age. Неге are my roots.” And these 
three cherished desires were fulfilled. He was get- 
ting his pension of Rs. 300 a month and as we, 
his children, had settled down in life, he was free 
from all family responsibilities and with his salary 
his other savings he was always a benefactor 
_ took delight іп giving, and many poor 
jes were recipients of allowances from him. 
his health, Т have known no one take such 
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punctilious care of it. He followed a strict regimen, 
took a measured diet, measured exercise, measured 
sleep and to ensure that he was keeping a steady 
+ weight he would weigh himself regularly on the 
first day of every month and keep а record of it, 
and if there was the slightest deviation he would 
take care to correct it. For every organ, his ears, 
his eyes, his mouth, and his teeth and his joints, 
there was some sort of home-made medicine—drops 
or oils—which be regularly used. Т sometimes used 
to twit him оп this excessive ‘*Sharir-Raksha'* 
(body care) to which he would reply that I did not 
know what a great treasure good health was. The 
result was that even at the age of 84 he had all 
teeth, his eye-sight was good and he could 
write about 32 lines on а post-card. He was 
wedded to the old ways of living and after my 
mother's death cooked his own food, and did not 
eat any food cooked by anybody else. This long- 
ing of his to be in good health till his death was 
fulfilled. In February, 1945, seemingly in perfect 
health, after breakfast he suddenly got a stroke 
which made him unconscious. He never regained 
consciousness and passed away after five days. 
Thus he, in his conscious state, never became 
5 dependent on any other individual for his physical 
well-being. I was then away arguing a case in the 
Lahore High Court. On reaching home I asked 
the doctor about the prognosis of the case, and he р 
replied that he could say nothing with certainty. 
Even if Panditji regained consciousness, he might 
not be able to move his limbs. Thereupon I told 
him that I would not wish for such* a recovery 
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because such a life would be a living death to 
him. 

On the 26th February, 1945, near about 
midnight the end came. But just before it came, 
I do not know how, he opened his eyes widely in 
the normal manner and seemed deliberately to look 
at all of us assembled there round him and to bid 
us farewell, and then he passed away. The people 
of Jaora mourned his loss as if it was not I alone 
who had lost my father, but every one of them 
had lost his father too. All the State troops, the 
police, the members of the Nawab’s family and 
people of all communities, an enormous multitude, 
followed the funeral procession. Panditji was dead 
and all felt that a great era had closed for ever. 

Every child in the world owes much to his 
parents. I owe this additional debt that the money 
which my father spent on educating me he had 
earned honestly, every rupee of it, by honest hard 
work. T realise now--I did not realise it at the 
time—what my education in Lahore and Allahabad 
had cost my parents in comfort and sacrifice. For 
them it was an ambitious thing. There was по 
previous example in the family to guide them. 
They did not grudge themselves even privation so 
that Т might receive the highest education and Т 
verily believe that whatever success I шау have 
gained in life is solely due to the untainted source 
of my father's earnings. When Т appeared in 1912 
in the Master of Laws Examination and failed, I 
thought that my failure was solely due to the fact 
“that the examination fee had come out of my own 
t. Thefefore, when I sat for the examination 
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again next year Г particularly requested my father 
to send me Rs. 100 for the examination fee so that 
I might truthfully proclaim that my father had 
borne the expense of my education right up to 
the very end. He did so and Т passed. He was like 
a banyan tree sheltering us all till the day of his 
death, and two of the pictures we have of bim as 
the head of four generations in the male and the 
female linc, will for ever remind us of the blessings 
that we had always received from him in such 
abundance, Пе has left us the priceless heritage 
of a noble example of а life well-lived in the service 
of his fellow-beings. 











